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lowering of the rate of interest, — since 1892, — and to those of an 
" alimentary " character, e.g., those of 360 f. and under. The general 
effect of the fall of interest, M. Cheysson repeats, is to the advantage 
of the laborer, especially as respects the habitation and the family. 
The rise of wages and the fall of prices both improve his condition, 
and give him a better opportunity to save. Credit, moreover, is easily 
obtainable, and becomes possible to the agriculturist. But the great 
advantage is as respects the housing. It becomes possible with money 
at 2^- to 3 per cent to rent and purchase a house in fifteen to twenty 
years, where formerly rent alone could be paid. This means the con- 
solidation of the family, which has been said to be the most secure 
insurance for old age. 

Francis Walker. 

LIMITATIONS OF STATISTICS. 



In the March issue (1892) of the Rassegna di science sociali e 
politiche the scope and limitations of statistics is considered by Prof. 
Salvioni, in an article entitled Ai Confini della Statistica. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the principal positions taken by the author. 

The discussion takes the form of answers to the two questions that 
are propounded at the outset: (1) Are inquiries (especially social in- 
quiries) a part of statistics ? (2) Is the so-called monograph (of the 
family, shops, etc..) a part of statistics ? Statistics and inquiry, it is 
held, have both the same matter to deal with, and it is the office of 
both to illustrate the economic and social situation of a country ; but 
this affinity does not suffice to make them identical. Again, "it is 
the office of statistics to collect social facts of every kind for the pur- 
pose of recognizing as descriptive the political state, and to explore 
as investigative statistics the social state of the nation." But eveu 
this fact does not identify inquiry with statistics, for in statistics there 
is a particular element — "the numerical determination of the facts 
collected " — that is wanting in inquiry. On the other hand, this dis- 
tinction is not a sufficient mark of differentiation. 

By further restrictions we finally get over and above expositive sta- 
tistics, the doctrine of method, or statistical methodology. But inquiry 
has also its methodology, which is so like that of statistics as to sug- 
gest the problem of "fusion and separation." Their similarity of 
method is not confined to any particular kiud of inquiry, but has refer- 
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ence to all inquiries, both public and private. But to solve the prob- 
lem of "fusion and separation" we must know more definitely what 
the function of inquiry is, and also whether, considered as a means of 
social investigation, its expedients are better suited than those of sta- 
tistics for the discover} - of truth. A subordinate question is whether 
the results of inquiry can enter as statistical data in giving informa- 
tion to expositive statistics. 

It is thus found that the relations involved between statistics and 
inquiry are those of method and results. Put in the form of ques- 
tion the problem may now be more definitely stated : " Does the 
methodology of inquiry appertain to statistical methodology ? Can 
its results enter into statistical work without altering the character of 
the latter ? " 

Before directly answering these questions, Prof. Salvioni critically 
examines the views of various authors regarding the relation of sta- 
tistics to inquiry. The distinction, he says, has never been clearly 
perceived, nor discussed with any scientific precision. Ferraris, how- 
ever, has touched upon the question more directly than any other 
writer, but, under the influence of state socialism, he has limited his 
consideration to public inquiries. These, says Ferraris, are under- 
taken by modern states in order to learn the conditions of the people, 
and for this purpose it is helpful to complement them with statistics. 
He then makes the following distinction between statistics and in- 
quiry : "Statistics," he says, "is susceptible of great extension in 
time and space, and can pursue its investigations for a long time and 
upon a vast field. But it always has an irreparable defect, — it is 
wanting in intensity. Or, although its figures are copious and widely 
distributed, they are limited to manifesting the exterior aspect of 
phenomena, and rarely give any sign or indication of the circumstances 
that accompany them, or the causes that determine them. Inquiries 
avoid these defects. Having for their subject some special fact they 
always throw a very clear light upon it; they are made with the 
greatest publicity, and make use of the knowledge of anyone who 
knows anything about the subject under investigation, and out of the 
clash of opinions truth emerges. But while statistics has greater 
extensity, inquiries have greater intensity, which, therefore, does n,ot 
render the former useless, but a precious and very helpful complement 
to inquiry." Upon this Salvioni remarks that, while Ferraris recog- 
nizes the relation between statistics and inquiry, he does not make 
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any scientific investigation of the difference ; and, further, that the 
distinctions of Ferraris pertain to results rather than method, for it is 
only in results that inquiry is less extensive and more intensive, and 
this, instead of being a defect, is an advantage. 

The views of Gabaglio, Cohu, Meitzen, and others are passed in 
review, and all are found to be defective. " From the opinions of 
these authors," says Prof. Salvioni, " there results a nexus, not always 
definite, between inquiry (especially social and economic) and statis- 
tics. The real point of contact seems to be this : Both are instru- 
ments of investigating social phenomena. The one treats of or de- 
scribes accustomed phenomena (those which have taken place) and 
the other attempts to ascertain their dimensional functions, but inquiry 
is satisfied with an indeterminate knowledge, while statistics gives the 
definite numerical expression of the facts collected. Since inquiry, as 
well as statistics, starts from social phenomena as the foundation of 
research, both are a means of observation, and belong, in consequence, 
to inductive logic, — more strictly to its application to the facts of 
human society. 

"Although, then, the doctrine of inquiry cannot be drawn into the 
field of statistics, on account of the difference adduced above, and 
although it cannot be made subordinate, it is undeniably coordinate 
with it. In order to exhaust the content of both, it will then be neces- 
sary to refer them to a higher category that comprehends each. If, 
in the authors (above referred to) there is a certain uncertainty, it is 
easy to explain it by the fact that a quid statisticummA\s,so\\xh\y binds 
itself to and continually accompanies inquiries. Thus, for example: 
The number of printed questions, the number of those returned with- 
out replies, the number lost or thrown away, the sum of the affirma- 
tive and negative answers, the number of persons interrogated, etc. 
Many inquiries, as is well known, have certainly the form, and, indeed, 
to a certain extent, also the substance of statistics. But this conver- 
gence of their concepts does not alter their characteristic distinction, 
which we have pointed out above. 

" Thus far as to the doctrine of statistics. As to the employment 
of the results of inquiry in statistical work, without changing its 
character, there seems to be no doubt. Here the consensus of writers 
is numerous and unanimous. The results of inquiry are truly in part 
a complement, in part a substitute of statistics, and in both respects 
can be made a part of expositive statistics. Inquiries give more deci- 
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sive features to abstract laws, or supply lacunse, and are able to pro- 
ceed in good fellowship with statistical data." 

In brief, according to Prof. Salvioni, inquiry and statistics are 
related as coordinate departments of the investigation of social phe- 
nomena, their results complementing rather than overlapping each 
other ; and their characteristic difference lies in the fact that inquiry 
is essentially descriptive, aud gives only indeterminate information, 
while statistics seeks to ascertain dimensions, and gives numerical 
results. 

Turning to the second question, — that relative to the monograph, 
— it is found that there is no definite understanding among writers as 
to its essence and scope. As understood by our author the mono- 
graph is a study of isolated (social) phenomena in contradistinction 
to inquiry, " which studies all the facts of a given kind, and which 
come within the circle of facts and territory of the proposed inquiry : 
as, for instance, all the facts relative to all the unhealthy habitations 
of a given district ; all the hygienic and anti-hygienic conditions of 
the laborers of a definite territory," etc. The monograph, on the 
contrary, " is a study of isolated, but not of simple, phenomena," that 
is, it studies all the facts relating to a given family, workshop, or com- 
mune, in reference to some particular feature, such as the delinquents 
of a family or a commune. Some enthusiasts of the monographic 
system would extend it so far as to make it include national, and even 
international, investigations. But this is absurd. It should be con- 
fined within rational limits, and within these there is no denying that 
it will be able to render important service to the investigation of 
social facts. But the scientific question is : Does the monograph 
belong to statistical method? According to Prof. Salvioni, it does 
not, although the distinction is not merely one of number. True, 
the character of statistics is the numerical determination of num- 
bers, but the family monograph is also concerned with numbers. 
"Number is only a, formal element of statistics; for this character 
alone arithmetic would also be statistics." " The monograph is found 
at the opposite pole of observation en masse, which, to speak emphati- 
cally, is the banner under which statistics militates. Besides, to what 
does statistics aim ? To discover the type in the variable, the definite 
in the indefinite, of numerous social facts. In the family monograph, 
on the other hand, the type is presupposed ; it is taken at the start, 
and does not result from an objective elaboration of facts collected, 
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but from the subjective virtuousness (virtuosita) of the collector." 
" The mongraph is a true description, a true natural history of a 
family, and is given and proclaimed as the type of all others." 

So far, what has been said of the monographic system has had 
special reference to the family monograph, but analogous remarks 
might be made of the monograph of shops (officina, i. e., large shops or 
factories), or the criminal monograph. There is, however, this dis- 
tinction : that, in the monograph of workshops, we do not find the 
immediate institution of the type, but a minute analysis of a fact, 
which is used as a complete elaboration of a group of all facts of a 
similar kind. That is, monographs of this kind are the preliminary 
steps of statistics, but not of statistics per se. On the contrary, with 
the criminal monograph " it is statistics that prepares the ground ; 
analyzing, in various parts of the territory, the general criminality of 
a nation it finds that some parts are more seriously affected by crime 
than others. The question then arises : Is the greater criminality due 
to a more intense dissemination of criminal germs in the given dis- 
trict, or to special and more unwholesome centres of infection ? Sta- 
tistics will furnish the answer, but in case it is due to the latter cause, 
medical statistics ceases and a clinical history of the case begins. 
Indeed, the criminal monograph is precisely a clinical study of social 
pathology. Stated in a word, the monograph of the workshop comes 
before statistics, the criminal monograph after, but both are outside 
of statistics." 

It is finally concluded that besides the statistical method there are 
two others, — that of inquiry and the monograph, — for the inductive 
investigation of social phenomena. On the one extreme we have 
inquiry which is descriptive of all the social facts in a given territory, 
and, on the other, a description of isolated facts. Between these, as 
its limitations or bounderies, there is the exact or quantitative method 
of statistics. Thus understood they become contradistinguished from 
each other, and freed from that nebulousness with which they have 
hitherto been surrounded. From these considerations there follows 
the further conclusion that society may be studied from three different 
points of view, viz. : — 

(a) By the more perfect and precise method of quantitative research 
in the mass of phenomena, principal or auxiliary, — the statistical 
method ; 

(J) By the complementary and substitutive method (in reference 
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to statistics) of inquiry, which is connected with the preceding through 
the mass of observations and through its function of measuring, but it 
is distinguished from it through the lack of precision of the description, 
and through the subsidiary and non-systematic application of numbers ; 
(c) By the method of investigation by cases, types, or individuals 
(whether simple or complex, makes no difference), and which is dis- 
tinguished from the others either because it starts from a type, while 
they search for one, or through its naturalistic character, that is, fol- 
lowing after the model of natural science. 

Stephen F. Weston. 



SUICIDES IN THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN THE YEARS 1873-90. 



In the last April number of the Statistische Monatschrift (Austria) 
Josef Roth has an article upon suicides in the German army during 
the period 1873-90 {Die Selbstmorde in der k. u. k. Armee in den Jah- 
ren 1873-90). 

The total number of deaths by suicide in the army during this 
period was 5808. Of these 3431 occurred in the Austrian division, 
1982 in the Hungarian division, and 395 in the Occupation depart- 
ment (Occupationsgebiete). This makes 120 deaths per 100,000 for 
the whole army, of which there were 123 deaths per 100,000 in the 
Austrian army, 125 in the Hungarian army, and 87 in the Occupa- 
tion department. 

Suicides as a whole are slightly increasing, and the rate for the 
entire army during the last four years is considerably higher than 120 
per 100,000. 

Race evidently plays an important part in the number of suicides. 
In 980 cases taken from regiments in which the different nationalities 
are kept separate, suicides occur in the following order: Czechs, 17 
percent; Magyars, 15 percent; Poles, 15 percent; Roumanians, 14 
per cent; Germans, 13 per cent; and Croatians, 8 per cent. 

In Hungary and Croatia the army list gives a smaller number of 
suicides than does the civil list, but in Austria this is reversed, and 
the number of suicides in private life exceeds that of army life. 
There seems to be also a difference according to religious belief ; the 
Jews, for example, have the greatest aversion to suicide. 

The causes of suicide in the army are numerous, but the greater 



